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PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Carl J. Kroh, Frances Musselman, and Caroline 
Crawford. 

All forward impulse in the direction of progress depends on 
how vividly the difficulties in the way of whatever we undertake 
are realized. Success in the physical training of children means 
more than mere interest in technical equipment and proximate 
estimates of results gained from a working knowledge of gym- 
nastics. It presupposes, rather, a keen appreciation of the 
wherewithal, without which failure becomes imminent : informa- 
tion acquired in investigations of effects of exercise ; skill in the 
interpretation of conditions and the application of sound prin- 
ciples ; enthusiasm, sympathy, tact, and ability to direct profit- 
able and beneficial work through intelligent procedure. 

The most interesting problems of school life are those of 
conduct. The disconnected and ordinary phraseology on mat- 
ters pertaining to the interrelation of mind and body, and to 
their various activities, has been supplanted by a clearer concep- 
tion of the laws and sequential order of growth and development. 
A keener appreciation of the fact prevails that many of the 
most interesting problems in education must remain unsolved 
without the most searching and painstaking study of the physical 
as well as mental characteristics of the pupils and their environ- 
ment. The study of conduct can become an art only through 
the most conscientious application. 

Physical training has been defined as the greatest possible 
economy of time and mental energy. The import of the state- 
ment is revealed only in the results of prolonged and persistent 
actual effort. 

With the refinement in sense-perception and the accompanying central 
changes comes a corresponding increase in the control of motor elements, and 
in these latter an increase in the strength, accuracy, and readiness with which 
they respond. — Donaldson. 

All that is clear is that there is a tendency, a probability, greater or less, 
according to circumstances, but always considerable, that the descendants of 
cultivated parents will have, by born nervous organization, a greater aptitude 
for cultivation than the descendants of such as are not cultivated, and that 
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this tendency augments, in some enhanced ratio, for many generations. — 

Bagehot. 

Gymnastics proper deal with movement concepts, and their 
correct interpretation and expression. Their immediate pur- 
pose is to develop, in the most efficient way, neuro-muscular 
power by obviating all unprofitable tendencies. Their ultimate 
purpose is a refinement and strengthening of the receptory, as 
well as executive, faculties toward accurate and prompt co-ordi- 
nate action for the promotion of health, and toward useful -ends, 
toward the most enduring self-activity. As an educational dis- 
cipline their value can be estimated and determined solely from 
a pedagogical point of view. 

Action, as contrasted to still-life, always enhances our 
interest. We may liken the difference between mere move- 
ment concepts and their actual reproduction to the difference 
existing between the study of physics from a text-book and the 
study of the subject in the laboratory. The former method not 
infrequently presages resultless effort, while the latter reinforces 
clearness of concept. No amount of imagery can appeal to us 
in any other but a vague way, if we fall short of a realization of 
its purpose. 

The power-index of a pupil is best judged in action. The 
media for acquiring and expressing power — the organs of con- 
tact and action, the senses — trained through functioning to 
convey clear and accurate concepts, represent the highways for 
intercourse between mind and body. Through our perceptions 
of form, of posture, movement, direction, and our conception of 
space, time, and force, we continually gather and store experi- 
ences. These latent experiences are recalled, whenever needed, 
without a moment's loss and with a considerable reduction of 
the nervous force originally expended in their acquirement. The 
time for this acquirement is during the formative period of 
school life, during which the physiological epochs determine the 
selection and adaptation of appropriate means of training. 

Familiarity with these means is of first importance. It 
implies a classification of the various forms of exercise with 
reference to their values and a knowledge of their systematic 
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relationship. The adaptation and use of means with reference 
to age and sex present the most important aspect of the 
student-teacher's preparation. 

(For outline work see Courses i and 2, Course of Study, 
Vol. II, No. i.) 

SPORTS, GAMES, AND PLAYS. 
THREE-DEEP. 

An even number of players, from twenty to forty, is formed in a double 
circle in close order, and facing the center, with space enough left and right 
of each pair to allow the respective runners, placed on the outside and at 
some distance apart, to turn and move about in all directions. One of these 
players, the "tagger," seeks to tag or tap the other before he can secure a 
place in front of any of the pairs forming the circle. If he succeeds, rdles 
are changed, the player tagged becoming tagger, and the former tagger in 
turn endeavoring to secure a place in front of some one pair. If, however, 
the pursued player succeeds in reaching a place in front of a pair before he 
is tagged, then the hindmost player, i. e„ the last, or third, in the respective 
rank, takes to his heels and seeks to evade the unsuccessful tagger, who now 
turns his attention to him. In seeking to evade a tagger the successive 
players may run in any direction, either left or right, through and across the 
circle, without, however, passing in front of any of the players in such a 
manner as to induce wrong starts. The hindmost player may also form in 
front of his own rank, making the second player in such rank hindmost, or 
third. The play is always directed toward the outer player in " three-deep," 
two players only being allowed in each place. 

In learning the game the players should be cautioned to run either to the 
left or right, and on the outside of the circle and around it only. The forma- 
tion of a single, instead of a double, circle will facilitate the learning of the 
game by the younger pupils. Running in all directions should be permitted 
only after the simpler forms of the play have been successfully practiced. 

Variations : The players may change the order of formation by facing 
outward from the center, the pursued player forming in the rear instead of 
in front, the front player taking the part of the third or hindmost player. 
The front or outside players may grasp hands, the second players placing 
hands on shoulders of those in front of them ; the second player pushes the 
front player away in time to prevent his being caught, *. e., immediately when 
a third player enters the circle and places hands on his shoulders. Entry 
into the circle must not be hindered. 

A circle of pairs may also be formed in such a manner that the players 
face each other, the pursued player taking his place between the players 
the one on whom he turns his back becoming " third." This form can be 
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played, by expert players, in other than circle formations — in random for- 
mation, pairs scattered ad libitum — as the players may choose. 

Another way is to form two ranks, one on each of opposite goals, twenty 
or thirty paces apart. A player steps out toward the opposite goal to strike 
one of the hands held out toward him. The player tagged becomes pursuer 
and tries to catch the other before he can return to his line. If he succeeds, 
the player caught goes to his goal and the successful catcher continues 
the play with his victim's goal. This form leads to the game known as 
" prisoner's base." 

In the first description of the game various exercises can be introduced 
for boys, as jumping or straddling over each other, or gliding to place 
between the feet of the front players standing in stride position. In a 
spirited game it is not necessary for a runner to stand in front of a pair, it 
being sufficient for the runner simply to touch base, i. e., the place in front 
of a pair, with hand or foot. 

The game can also be played by a number of double circles, each group 
of players having its own representatives, who are not restricted, however, to 
their own group, but who run from group to group. 



APPARATUS GYMNASTICS. 

(For reference throughout the year.) 

HORIZONTAL LADDERS. 

Apparatus. — Four horizontal ladders, parallel, adjustable to needed 
heights; space between ladders, sixteen to twenty inches, permitting the use 
of beams for " stem-support " exercises ; length of ladders, twelve to eighteen 
feet. 

Class formation. — Four files of ten or twelve pupils each in "flank 
order," at a distance from and facing the ends of the ladders; sufficient 
space between ladders, files in " front order " between same. 

Marching order. — Pupils leave head of files to take positions either 
under nearest or "off -ends "of the ladders upon the command " March ! " 
(turning about to face the class in the latter case), and return to rear of files 
upon leaving apparatus, passing left or right flanks, the next rank in order 
advancing. Files take a step or two forward with each succession. 

I. 

The following exercises can be executed by several ranks simultaneously. 

[Commands: First four ranks, forward — march! Left about — face! 
Raise arms forward, on tip-toe — stand ! Lower arms into position backward 
and bent-knee position — stand ! To hang-support position, arms extended — 
spring! Or, I, 2, 3 ! Down! Up! Down!] 
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A. EXERCISES FROM "CROSS-STAND" POSITION. 1 

Spring to "hang-support" position, arms extended, beams grasped out- 
side — i, 2, 3! Down! (Alight to bent-knee position.) Up! Down! 
Repeat several times, alighting on the same place each time — chests 
" active," body erect. Avoid swinging. [March !] 

(Ranks form in proper order, rear of class, next ranks advancing.) 

Same, grasp rounds, over-grasp (fingers over and thumbs under rounds). 

Same, grasp rounds, " under-grasp " (hands reversed). 

Same, grasp beams inside, " ulnar grasp." 

Same, grasp beam outside with left hand, round (over-grasp) with right 
hand. 

Same, beam right hand, round left hand. Etc., etc. 

[Any two (or more) grasps may be alternated.] 

B. EXERCISES FROM THE "SIDE-STAND" POSITION. 

Spring to hang-support position, arms extended, over-grasp on beams. 

Same, under-grasp. 

Same, grasp rounds (one round between rounds grasped), palms turned 
inward. 

Same, grasp rounds, ulnar grasp, palms turned outward. 

Same, grasp round with left hand, beam with right hand. 

Same, grasp round with right hand, beam with left hand. 

[Any two grasps may be alternated.] 

Exercises may be repeated by springing to hang-support positions with 
arms bent; or, arms are bent from "stretch hang position." 

II. 

The following exercises may also be executed by several ranks simultaneously. 

Spring to hang-support position, arms extended, beams grasped outside — 
1,2,3! Lift hands alternately — begin ! 1,2! Down ! 

Repeat exercise with hand-grasps, as under I. 

Repeat exercises, alternating various hand-grasps. [Exercise : Change 
from outside to inside grasp (on beams) and back (left and right alternately) 
— begin! 1-4! Or, change from beam-grasp to round-grasp, etc.] 

III. 

Travel forward in hang-support position, grasps as under I, A. 
Travel sideward left, grasps as under I, B. 
Travel backward, grasps as under I, A. 

1 Cross-stand, or hanging position : breadth of pupil (horizontal axis — from 
shoulder to shoulder) and beams of ladders at right angles. 

Side-stand, or hanging position : breadth of pupil and beams parallel. 
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Travel sideward right, grasps as under I, b. 
Repeat exercises under III, arms bent. 
Repeat exercises under II, lifting hands simultaneously. 
Repeat, alternating grasps (lifting hands simultaneously) ; (a) arms 
extended ; (b) arms bent. 

Exercises to be executed in the " still-hanging ■position." 

Raise knees forward alternately; ditto, legs (extended) alternately; raise 
knees and extend legs alternately; raise knees simultaneously; ditto, legs ; 
raise knees and extend legs ; stride-swing " forward-backward ; " ditto, side- 
ward ; swing legs upward alternately, sharp thigh-flexion to various angles, 
touching rounds ; same, both legs. Turn trunk left and right alternately. 
Trunk-turning exercises in connection with leg exercises. 

Exercises can be executed in connection with grasp-changes in place, 
and with movements from place, forward, backward, and sideward left and 
right — "traveling." 

In positions under I, practice swinging (short-swinging), forward and 
backward, sideward left arid right ; (a) arms extended ; (b) arms bent. 

Repeat exercises under II, swinging. 

Repeat exercises under III, swinging. 

Repeat alternate simultaneous grasp-changes, swinging on place — end 
of forward and backward swings. 

Repeat alternate simultaneous grasp-changes> swinging from place, for- 
ward, backward, sideward. 

Raise legs and stem feet against rounds (knees bent) ; travel headward, 
stepping from round to round. 

Same, in opposite direction. 

Same, but place legs over beams ; travel headward. Same in opposite 
direction. 

(Movements similar to walking or stepping up vertical ladder with alter- 
nating hand-grasps.) 

circling ; backward and forward — about horizontal axis. 

Hang-support position, arms extended : 

Raise knees, height of chest — one ! Circle backward (half-circle) to 
drop-hang position — two! Extend legs (between rounds) — three! Resume 
first position — 4, 5, 6 ! 

Raise knees — one! Circle to hang-support position backward — two! 
Stretch knees — three! Down — four! (Alight to bent-kneeposition, trunk 
erect, and resume fundamental position.) 

Circle backward to drop-hang position with legs extended; bend hips 
(legs above rounds) ; secure foot-grasp under and around beams (outside) ; 
draw the body up between rounds to stride-sitting position on the ladder. 
Resume hanging position same way. 
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Circle to "front-stem-support position" on (above) ladder (body extended 
backward, hands and feet on beams of ladder) ; travel forward. Resume 
hang-support position end of ladder. 

Circle to stem-support position ; change to «Vfe-stem-support position, 
right side of ladder ; lower body (bend arms) to side-hang position ; travel 
sideward right to end of ladder, lifting both hands simultaneously. Same, 
but lower body left side ; travel left. 

(First exercises are executed center of ladders ; last three exercises from 
end to end of ladders.) 



OUTLINE FOR PRIMARY GRADES, AUTUMN QUARTER. 
Caroline Crawford and Frances Mussblman. 

FIRST AND SECOND GRADES. 

I. (i) Imitation games, plays, and stories. Example: "There Were 
Two Blackbirds," " Sing a Song of Sixpence," " Jack be Nimble," "See Saw 
Marjery Daw," etc. (2) Animal plays and games. Example : Imitation of 
birds, rabbits, bees, kittens, etc. 

II. Marching with music. Changes of rhythm in simple file marching. 

III. Greek games. (1) Running in following forms: Running games, 
short-distance runs, relay races, and group running. (2) Vaulting on low 
bar, with assistance. (3) Climbing, preliminary climbing exercises on rope- 
ladder and rope. (4) Jumping. Preliminary mat-jumping, followed by 
height-jumping less than eighteen inches. (5) Hurdling. Exercises with 
one hurdle, not higher than one foot. (6) Throwing with bean bags and 
small balls. 

IV. Rhythm : Running, skipping, hopping, and sliding with change of 
time. 

THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES. 

I. Simple marching, with and without music in file, in columns of two 
or more, and in groups. 

II. Free exercises combined with marching : Simple arm, head, leg, and 
body movements. 

III. Greek games, same as under first and second grades, with more 
attention to execution. 

IV. Rhythm : Running, skipping, hopping, sliding with point position, 
singly, in twos, fours, and groups. 

INDIVIDUAL GYMNASTICS. 

All pupils will be measured and examined, and special prescriptions will 
be carried out not less than three times a week by all children whose condi- 
tion indicates the need of special, individual corrective gymnastics. 



